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Spurrey (Spergula arvensis, L.), all indicate an acid soil. Chalk,
which is not far away, makes a better dressing than quicklime;
if the latter be used it should be applied frequently but in small
quantities, 10 cwt. per acre at a time. Potash is found in these
soils in somewhat inadequate proportions, varying between 0'2
and 0'4 per cent; the available potash is also low, rarely as much
as 002 per cent. Magnesia is higher than in the barren Folke-
stone soils, 0*2 to 0"4 per cent, and is but little less than the lime,
which varies between 0*2 and 0'5 per cent. Alumina, like the
clay, is low, but the iron is high, from 3 to 6 per cent of ferric
oxide; of manganese there is only a trace. Phosphoric acid is
relatively abundant, rising in the Monk's Horton soil (No. 78)
to the exceptional amount of 0*493 per cent: the soils are also
rich in available phosphoric acid, a fact in the main due to the
high state of cultivation of most of those selected for analysis.
There is about the normal amount of sulphuric acid for light
soils, about 0'04 per cent. All the recommendations for manures
on Bagshot soils apply equally well to these Folkestone Beds.
The table on p. 192 deals with a few soils that by their geological
position are derived from undoubted Sandgate Beds, and their com-
position at once shows them to be distinct from the Folkestone
Sands. These beds possess a much smaller proportion of coarse
sand, only in the Godingtoii soil does it reach 20 per cent;
the fine sand is larger in amount, and the silt fraction begins
to assume considerable proportions. The clay varies from 12 to
15 per cent in the subsoil, so that the soil is no more than a
moderate loam, although the layers of an impervious nature, in
this rock throw out the water and have earned the name of Sand-
gate Clay for the formation. In East Kent little need be said
about the farming of the Sandgate Beds, for they are not dis-
tinguished from the other soils on the Lower Greensand except
where they are wet and are left in pasture; the whole of the
Lower Greenland country east of the Stour is under ordinary
mixed farming and is not. particularly well done. In mid-
Kent the Sandgate beds are not distinguished, and putting aside
the Bargate beds it is not until the valley of the Bother between
liogate and Midhurst is reached that they possess any agricul-
tural significance.
In West Sussex " the fertile and beautiful valley," as
Marshall calls it, of the llother is mainly occupied by Sandgate
Beds, it is a distinct stretch of loamy soil lying between the
light cultivated sands of the Hythe Beds to the north and tho
barren Folkestone Sands, which are largely woodland and com-
mon. The Sandgate Beds are highly farmed, chiefly for sheep,
though. cow-keepii]g for milk to despatch by rail is increasing;
the sheep are winter fed on the land, on which they are supposed
to do better titan on the Tipper Greenland. The land is easy to
work, but must be ploughed before winter and sown early, as it
suffers from drought and does better in wet than in dry seasons;
it is always the better for consolidation either by sheep or 'by
ring rolling. Nearly all the land is under the plough,'and as
on most light land weeds, especially Poppies, are abundant;
Charlock is little seen but Knot Weed or Wire Grass (Polygonum